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HEARD IN THE GATES 


ILLIAM ROBINSON, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., is Professor of 
Christian Doctrine in the School of Religion and was for 
many years Principal of Overdale College, Selly Oak, Birm- 

ingham, England. As editor of the British Christian Advocate and as 
author of numerous theological discussions, he is well known by his 
writings, chief of which is The Biblical Doctrine of the Church (St. 
Louis, Mo., 1948). The paper, “Did Alexander Campbell Believe in 
Congregationalism?”’ was read before the faculty of the School of 
Religion at a recent meeting. 

RONALD E. OSBORN, M.A., B.D., is Associate Professor of 
Church History in the School of Religion. He was one of the repre- 
sentatives of the International Convention of Disciples of Christ to the 
Third World Conference on Faith and Order at Lund, Sweden (1952), 
and is executive and editorial secretary of the Faith and Order Com- 
mittee of the Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity. The 
paper on “Problems of Disciple Participation in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment” was read at the annual meeting of the Campbell Institute (1953). 
It is here reprinted from the Scroll by permission of the editor of that 
publication. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSORS OF 
HEBREW launches in this issue a new service through the publication 
of “Hebrew Abstracts.” THE SHANE QUARTERLY is happy to co- 
operate with this distinguished group of scholars in this new under- 
taking. 

Abraham I. Katsh, J.D., Ph.D., editor of “Hebrew Abstracts,” is 
Chairman of Hebraic Studies in the School of Education, New York 
University. He was formerly editor of Educational Abstracts and is- 
sue editor of the Journal of Educational Sociology. He is the author 
of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity (Hebrew), Status of Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Literature in American Universities (Hebrew and English), 
and Jewish Background of Islam (forthcoming). He is Director of 
the Israel Workshop, New York University, and President Emeritus 
of the National Association of Professors of Hebrew. 

Toyozo W. Nakarai, M.A., Ph.D., associate editor, is Professor 
of Semitic Languages and Literature in the School of Religion. 

Robert H. Pfeiffer, Ph.D., LL.D., is Professor of Old Testament 
at Harvard University. He is author of An Introduction to the Old 
Testament, History of New Testament Times, and of many articles. 
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In 1947 he was the annual lecturer, representing the Old Testament 
Field, at the School of Religion, Butler University. 

Eisig Silberschlag, Ph.D., is Dean of Hebrew Teachers College, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. A well known author and poet (Revolt and 
Revival in Poetry), he has translated the comedies of Aristophanes into 
Hebrew and has written numerous articles. 

C. Douglas Young, Ph.D., is Dean of Northwestern Theological 
Seminary and President of the National Association of Professors of 
Hebrew. He has written a Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 
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DID ALEXANDER CAMPBELL BELIEVE IN 
CONGREGATIONALISM? 


By 
WILLIAM ROBINSON 


HE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST or Christian Churches regard 
themselves as a ‘congregationalist’ body of people, and in ecu- 
menical circles they are listed, along with Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists, as being ‘congregational’ in polity. They claim to have no 
conventions nor societies with legislative authority over the whole 
brotherhood, as is the case with Methodists, Presbyterians, and Epis- 


| copalians. They even list these things as ‘un-democratic’ and ‘un- 


American’ and often use that meaningless and recently invented phrase 
‘local autonomy’ and even boast about it. A recent article in The 
Christian Century describes their plight, along with that of the Baptists, 
when faced with the ecumenical situation.’ 

Further, amongst certain ‘Independents,’ alarmed at the growing 
tendency to general organization, it is often assumed that standing 
for ‘local autonomy’ and resisting what they call ‘the growing ec- 
clesiasticism,’ they are, not only standing firm by New Testament 
Christianity, but following in the footsteps of the pioneers, especially 
in those of Alexander Campbell. So far as Alexander Campbell is 
concerned, the purpose of this article is to examine the question and to 
see where this pioneer stood on the matter of polity. 

The matter is dealt with most clearly in his Christian System, in 
Chapter 24 on “The Body of Christ.’ The first edition of this work 
appeared in 1835. Though it did not bear the title, Christian System, 
the substance was the same in all subsequent editions. It is the third 
edition I have before me, published shortly after in 1843. My copy 
was printed in London, England, by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and 
page numbers will refer to this copy. But first I wish to repudiate a 
criticism which is often heard. It runs like this, “There were two 
Alexander Campbells, the one of the early period, the iconoclastic 
period, and the one of the later period,”’ as if Alexander Campbell was 
akind of schizophrenic creature. No less an historian than Miss Eva 
Jean Wrather rightly repudiates this calumny.” On the point of the 





1See ‘The Dilemma of the Free Church Liberal,’ Sept. 23, 1953. See also The 


Christian-Evangelist, Oct. 15, article by Dean Blakemore. __ 
*See her recent publication, Alexander Campbell and His Relevance for Today, 


Disciples of Christ Historical Society. 
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Christian System, the accusation is repudiated by the fact that Alex- 
ander Campbell republished the book and without alteration shortly 
before his death in 1866. 

The chapter on ‘The Body of Christ’ is the main source of dis- 
covering what Alexander Campbell taught on the matter of ‘congrega- 
tionalism,’ but I shall further discuss a series of articles which he wrote 
for The Millennial Harbinger in 1841-1843, on ‘The Nature of the 
Christian Organization.’ These subsequently appeared in The Chris- 
tian Messenger and Reformer, in Britain, 1842-44, and had a tre- 
mendous effect in producing the congregational-presbyterian polity of 
our British churches, later spreading to Australia and New Zealand, 
so different from that of our churches here. 

First of all, it must be clearly recognized that Alexander Campbell 
was a high-Churchman. There are three kinds of congregationalism: 
(1) that polity which conceives of the local congregations as together 
making up the One Great Church; (2) that polity which emphasizes 
the spiritual competence of the ‘gathered Church’ in the local com- 
munity to carry on its work not interfered with by any synod or body 
of overseers; (3) that polity which regards the local church as an out- 
crop of the One Church at that particular place and time. These three 
positions can and do often intermingle, except that the first is quite 
incompatible with the third; for the first has little or no conception of 
the One Church except as a congery of local churches, even though 
some local churches remain independent and out of cooperation with 
the others. 

Now, it is clear from his essay on “The Body of Christ’ that, if 
Campbell was a congregationalist, it was the third kind he held to. 
He believed, quite rightly, that in point of time the Church was before 
the churches, and that in the New Testament the very word is used in 
the singular before it appears in the plural, and he further believed 
most strongly that a church which was out of co-operation with other 
churches was not Christian at all. He spoke of local churches as “under 
obligation [italics by W. R.] to co-operate with one another in all 
measures promotive of the great ends of Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion.”* His point is that the relationship of the local churches to the 
One Church is the same as the relationship of each single member to 
the other members of his local church. Speaking of the local church, 
he could say it “is to all other communities as an individual disciple is 
to every other individual disciple in any one particular community.” 
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Of the particular congregations he says, “though equally independent 
of one another as to the management of their own peculiar affairs, 
(they] are, by virtue of one common Lord, one faith, one baptism, and 
one common salvation, but one kingdom or church of God.”* Be- 
ginning with district organizations he sees Christians co-operating “to 
the ends of the earth.’ The districts are “a part of the circumstances 
of Christ’s kingdom, as well as the manner of maintaining correspond- 
ence and co-operation among them, and the occasions and incidents 
requiring concert and conjoint action.’”* He sees that for such organi- 
zation “the Apostles gave no specific directions.”* It was impossible 
that they could, for the circumstances would vary at different times 
and places. These arrangements are necessarily left to the wisdom and 
discretion of the whole community “as the peculiar exigencies and 
mutations of society may require.”® He could see no inconsistency 
in this so long as there was no “interference with a single item of the 
Christin ainstitution.’"° He draws a clear distinction between essen- 
tials and non-essentials, though he disliked this way of stating the 
matter and preferred to say, “between the family of God and its cir- 
cumstances.”** In other words, Campbell is not even rigidly stuck 
to a congregational polity, though at one time he may have preferred 
itas being more democratic. He would equally have tolerated a pres- 
byerian, Methodist or even an episcopalian polity, providing it had not 
struck at what he calls essential Christianity. 


The Christian institution has its facts, its precepts, its 
promises, its ordinances [sacraments], and their mean- 
ing or doctrine. These are not matters of policy, of ar- 
rangement, of expediency, but of divine and immutable 
ordination and continuance. Hence the faith, the wor- 
ship, and the righteousness; or the doctrine, the piety, 
and the morality of the gospel institution are not legiti- 
mate subjects of human legislation, alteration, or ar- 
rangement. No man or committee can touch these and 
be innocent.””” 

He then goes on to list many incidental things which are subject to 


arrangement. 
As to cooperation, he thinks of it as essential, but the manner of 





"P22. 
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cooperation is not fixed. He points out that, from the days of the 
Apostles the organization of the Church has followed the political 
divisions of the earth, and if this is convenient it should still be 
followed: 


One hundred churches, well disciplined, acting in con- 
cert, . . . frequently meeting together in committees of 
ways and means for building up Zion, . . . would, ina 
given period, do more than twice the same number acting 
in their individual capacity, without concert, without 
co-operation, and that united energy, always the effect 
of intelligent and cordial combination.** 


To do this Christians must regard the Church, or Body of Christ, 
as one community, though made up of many small communities, each 
of which is an organized member of this great national organization 
which, under Christ, has the conquest of the whole world in its 
prayers. “On this principle only can any number of independent and 
distinct communities of any sort . . . act in concert with mutual 
advantage to themselves, and with proper reference to the general 
good.’’** He points out that while in Rome there were many churches 
or congregations, they are all addressed by Paul as a single community. 
He claims that all the general or catholic Epistles (such as I and I] 
Peter, James, and Jude) “are unequivocal proofs that co-operation is 
of the very essence of the Christian institution. . . . The very basis 
of such general or universal letters is the fact, that all the communi- 
ties of Christ constitute but one body, and are individually and mutually 
bound to co-operate in all things pertaining to a common salvation.’ 


It is almost unbelievable that churches, ostensibly paying lip- 
service to this great teacher, could have devised a system of church 
polity so loosely congregational and have escaped a modified presby- 
terian polity, which all this seems to foreshadow! 


Thus far had Campbell gone when he wrote the Christian System, 
but the days of the expansion, in the Middle West, of the movement 
he had inaugurated had not gone very far at this time. When he 
wrote the articles for The Millennial Harbinger in 1841-1843 it had 
gone much further and apparently, much to its confusion and to his 
regret, it had developed on loose congregational lines. He speaks 
sharply and in contemptuous tones of the length to which this con- 
gregationalism had gone in Baptist Churches. After pointing out the 
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many ways in which they were already modifying their ‘independency’ 
he says, “still in their fierce democracy of their congregational move- 
ments and disciplinary proceedings, they have been the most disputa- 
tious, feeble, and factious people on earth.’”’**® He even claims that 
they now live under a gunarchy (female rule). This is to speak scorn, 
for at that time Campbell was an anti-feminist. 


These articles are the most unclear of anything I have read of 
Campbell’s. No doubt at this time there was confusion in the Churches 
and this confusion registered in his own mind. During the course of 
the articles he had a long discussion with an episcopalian whose full 
name is not divulged; but it becomes fairly clear that what kept 
Alexander Campbell from favouring an episcopal system of organiza- 
tion—as it does many Protestants today—was the doctrine of episcopal 
succession. He knew there were doubts on the historical question, but 
more, he found such a system as alien to the Gospel. During this 
correspondence he was further troubled by the fact that the New 
Testament itself gave no clear guidance on the organization of the 
Church as a whole. At that time congregationalism, episcopacy and 
presbyterianism all claimed that the New Testament favoured their 
different polities. Alexander Campbell claimed that the most that 
could be said for the New Testament evidence was as follows: 


1. It inculcates the necessity of co-operation and spe- 
cifies instances. 

2. It inculcates the necessity of two distinct classes 
of officers in every particular community. 

3. It indicates the necessity of a third class of public 
[Italics by W. R.] functionaries, and gives examples of 
diverse ministries. 

It exemplifies the utility and the need for special de- 
liberations, and of conventions on peculiar emergencies. 

5. It allows not persons to send themselves or to or- 
dain themselves to office; but every where intimates the 
necessity of choice, selection, missions and ordination. 

6. It inculcates a general superintendency of districts 
and cities by those who preside over the churches in 
those districts; that is, it makes it the duty of the Chris- 
tian ministry, by whatever name it may be called, to 
take care of the common interests of the kingdom in 
those places and districts in which it is located and 
resident. 

7. It claims for every functionary the concurrence 
of those portions of the community in which he labours, 





* Millennial Harbinger, 1842, p. 61. 
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and holds him responsible to those who send, appoint, 
or ordain him.** 
Whatever this means, it is not consistent with ‘congregationalism’ 


as we understand it. He is particularly scathing about ‘independent’ 
missionaries who send themselves abroad, calling them ‘their own mes- 
sengers!’ Further he does not seem to have been in favour of a single 
congregation appointing ministers without concurrence of other con- 
gregations and warns that many are “the Apostles of irresponsible com- 
munities—without piety, moral character or intelligence, worthy of 
the countenance, esteem, support, or affection of the Christian com- 
munities.”** This is not congregationalism with ‘local autonomy’ 
added and he stresses this by adding in ironical vein, 


There must, then, be some great mistake lurking in the 
minds of those who imagine that Christ’s kingdom is a 
collection of ten thousand particular communities, each 
one being wholly absolved from any respect, co-opera- 
tion, inspection, or subordination in reference to any 
work or purpose necessary to the carrying out and per- 
fecting that grand system of sanctification and conver- 
sion which began in Judea under the rich effusion of the 
Holy Spirit.” 


Alexander Campbell finishes these articles by imagining a hy- 
pothetical case of Christianity being established in the island of 
Guernsey, a British island off the northern coast of France.” As a 
result of this hypothetical situation, he constructs what J think is what 
he thought would be a suitable organization for his brethren, and sub- 
mits it to them for judgment. Needless to say, it is not a congrega- 
tional pattern. It consists of the following six items: 


First. That they should act as one body, regarding 
all the existing congregations of the island, and any 


* Millennial Harbinger, 1842, pp. 62, 63. 

* Tbid., p. 63. 

* Ibid., p. 64. 

* T have been unable to find this material in the twenty-five articles in The Mil- 
lennial Harbinger, which are reduced to twelve in The Christian Messenger and Re- 
former. In that magazine the material is found in the twelfth and last article of the 
series. Presumably Campbell wrote these articles for both magazines, his own and 
that of Wallis, for Wallis nowhere gives any indications of having copied the articles 
from The Millennial Harbinger, as he usually does elsewhere. Why this article o! 
the whole series was omitted by Campbell from his own publication I cannot say, but 
that he wrote it is clear enough for, like all the others, it is signed ‘A.C.’ and, as 
Wallis indicates, in his own editorial notes, it is from Campbell himself. It may be 
re-called that all this time Campbell was under invitation to visit the British Churches 
and his visit was eagerly awaitd. These Churches had given £100 (about $500) to his 
College at Bethany. Their first Annual Conference had been held in Edinburgh in 
1843 and they actually kept back the second until Campbell’s visit to the country. It 
was held in the city of Chester in 1847 when Alexander Campbell was President of 1t- 
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others that might be formed by their instrumentality, 
or that of others labouring under their auspices, and thus 
connected with them, as constituent and component com- 
munities of one body, but holding in their private capa- 
cities, as Christian families, certain reserved and in- 
transferable rights, duties, and privileges, which are 
individual and private, and not to be interfered with by 
the body as such. 

Amongst these they enumerated the election and ap- 
pointment of their congregational officers. That each 
church should have its own eldership and diaconate, 
and at least one president elder, whose whole time should 
be sacred to the calls and supervision of the church; 
for which services he shall be supported by the brethren 
so far as his needs require, and their abilities allow. 

Second. That every individual community shall re- 
spect the private acts and rights of every other com- 
munity, and not at all interfere with them. 

Third. That in all cases where public officers, such as 
messengers of any general character, and especially 
evangelists, who are to be regarded as officers of the 
whole body [virtually, Bishops], a@ concurrence of a 
plurality of churches by their officers be regarded as 
necessary, if not to empower them to discharge official 
duties in a single congregation, at least necessary to give 
them general acceptance, and to constitute them public 
and responsible agents of the whole body. 

Fourth. That when any community shall have any 
case of great difficulty, beyond its ability satisfactorily 
to dispose of, reference may be had to other communi- 
ties for a council or committee to assist in such case, 
whose decision shall be final—an end of all further liti- 
gation or debate on the premises. 

Fifth. That whenever any great question of finance, 
or the means of successfully prosecuting any great public 
object, or any other event of great public interest shall 
require it, a special general meeting of messengers from 
all the congregations shall be called by the person who 
presided at the last general meeting; and that the elder- 
ship and diaconates of all the congregations, or so many 
of them as can attend, shall always be at least a portion 
of the messengers who attend on such occasions. 

Sixth. Finally, that all public duties of the Christian 
church shall be attended to as though it were, what it is 
in fact, one body, under the head—the Messiah: and 
therefore arrangements and provisions shall always be 


11 
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made in general meetings for the most faithful, prompt, 
and satisfactory discharge of all these duties.” 


I fail to see what such a system is, unless it is some modified 
presbyterianism. Certainly Alexander Campbell was opposed to ‘in- 
dependency’ as the term is now being used amongst us. It can be 
argued also that he was against ‘societies’ so far as they were not the 
Church as such. Three things he cherished: (1) He had such a ven- 
eration for the One Body, the Church, that for him ‘independency’ 
could have no meaning except that the local church was an outcrop of 
the One Church at that point and place. (2) He had such a venera- 
tion for democracy that he could see no ‘society’ acting for the Church 
unless it was democratically representative of the One Church. (3) He 
so understood the Church as the Body of the Faithful that he could 
not have tolerated any representation of the Church as an Hierarchy 
of priests or clergy without representation of the laity. 


** Christian Messenger and Reformer, 1842, p. 367. 
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PROBLEMS OF DISCIPLE PARTICIPATION IN THE 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


By 
RonaALp E. Ossorn 


N THE ECUMENICAL movement of the twentieth century, the 
churches have been endeavoring to transcend their own partial and 
separated traditions. We have been seeking that fulness of the 

one holy catholic and apostolic church which is not to be found in any 
one of our existing communions, whatever its claims. Like Abraham, 
we may not know where we are going, but we know what we seek, and 
we believe that God is leading us. 

Every Christian enterprise of our time stands under the judgment 
of this new divine event. Even those communions which have refused 
to align themselves with the ecumenical movement are confronted by 
it, and they cannot escape its influence. Consequently our considera- 
tion of the relation of Disciples of Christ to it must be on a broad 
scale. We are concerned not only with those Disciples who have eagerly 
welcomed this “great new fact of our era,’ but also with those who 
are indifferent to it or ignorant of it or suspicious of it or opposed to it. 

Our consideration will involve three major questions: 


I With reference primarily to the past, what have 
been our ecumenical achievements ? 

II Concentrating on the present, what are our ecu- 
menical embarrassments ? 

III Looking to the future, what are our ecumenical 
opportunities and duties? 


I 


To come first and with a seemly brevity to our ecumenical achieve- 
ments, we shall endeavor to look honestly at the history of Disciples of 
Christ and to avoid denominational chauvinism, as we shall later seek 
to avoid undue negativism. 

1. Disciples of Christ have proclaimed an ecumenical plea. We 
have prayed that all the followers of our Lord might be one. We have 
pledged ourselves to the “unity, peace, and purity” of Christ’s Church.” 
We have spoken of “a catholic creed, a catholic name, and catholic 
ordinances.” We have sought to order the life of our churches by the 
New Testament and to avoid the divisiveness of human traditions. 
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There have been limitations in our conception of this plea. At 
times we have been naive, arrogant, legalistic. We have taken our- 
selves far more seriously than have our sister communions or perhaps 
even our Lord. In such a work, for example, as Van Dusen’s World 
Christianity, with its listing of various movements for Christian unity, 
Thomas Campbell and the Declaration and Address are not so much as 
mentioned. By contrast, almost any discussion of the problems of 
reunion holds us up as Exhibit A—or if the Anglicans rate the primacy, 
at least Exhibit B—because of our witness on baptism or our con- 
gregationalism or perhaps our alleged biblicism. 

Yet for all these limitations, we have proclaimed an ecumenical 
plea. 

2. Disciples ot Christ have advanced an ecumenical program. 
And it worked with considerable success in the context of the frontier, 
where it was first put forth. It was an appeal for Christians of dif- 
ferent denominations to work together, to abandon sectarian distinc- 
tions, to renounce sectarian names, to be known simply as Christians, to 
serve together in a Church of Christ. In our institutionalized age, we 
smile patronizingly at such a program. Yet on the rural frontier, 
within a context of individualism, where institutions were weak and 
primarily local in character, such a program carried considerable logic 
and a wide appeal. Denominational organizations were resented as 
unscriptural, as enforcing creedal uniformity, and as perpetuating 
sectarian distinctions among simple Christians who were seeking 
liberty and unity. So presbyteries and associations were dissolved, 
willing “to sink into union with the body of Christ at large.” 

It is quite true that this program did not take the whole country. 
Contrary to our mythology, other communions really grew faster than 
we. And in many communities the so-called Christian Church was 
merely one of several congregations. With the passing of the frontier 
simplicities, this program lost most of its relevance, and our rate of 
advance slowed down. 

Yet there lingers in our corporate mind as Disciples the not quite 
forgotten memory of a great joy—the joy of earnest believers in many 
a frontier community who found that they need no longer be Baptists 
or Methodists or Presbyterians, but that they might be just Christians 
in a common fellowship under one Lord. I am not quite sure whether 
or not Dr. Morrison realizes it. But I believe that when he speaks in 
his Unfinished Reformation with such persuasive confidence of the 
joy and the freedom of discipleship in an ecumenical church he is not 
hazarding a prophecy of a situation as yet unknown. Rather some- 
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thing in his blood is crying out in memory of a gift which Disciples 
brought to an earlier generation in America and which God may yet 
have in store for his people in a much richer way. At the time of 
their origin, Disciples advanced an ecumenical program. 

3. Disciples of Christ have cultivated an ecumenical conscience. 
Proposition Ten of the Declaration and Address, affirming that “‘divi- 
sion among Christians is a horrid evil, fraught with many evils,” has 
echoed from our pulpits across the generations. At least eighteen 
journals among us have carried the words “Christian unity” or “unity” 
in their titles. The merger of the Disciples and the Christians in 1832, 
the Lexington Conference on Unity in 1841, the attitude of Alexander 
Campbell and others toward the Evangelical Alliance and later move- 
ments of Christian cooperation, the leadership of Peter Ainslie were all 
protests against division. To characterize sectarianism as “the scandal 
of Christianity” was in the true genius of the Disciples. We have 
cultivated an ecumenical conscience. 

4. Disciples of Christ have given an ecumenical leadership to 
twentieth century Christendom. On the local scene, in state and na- 
tional and world councils, Disciples have taken the initiative and 
furnished inspiration for cooperative Christian undertakings. We 
have given a notable group of men and women to the staffs of ecu- 
menical organizations, perhaps in part because we have no episcopal 
office to provide among ourselves an adequate arena for the exercise 
of their abilities. It is doubtless true that the ecumenical movement 
would have arisen without the service of these Disciples and that it 
would continue apart from us. It is also true that some Disciples have 
been uneasy about the ecumenical development. Yet we have only been 
expressing our heritage through the leadership which Disciples have 
given—in local projects, in the staffs of the councils, in ecumenical 
journalism, in the subsidizing of the forthcoming history of the ecu- 
menical movement, in the support of the Hoover Lectures and the 
Peter Ainslie Lectureship in South Africa. Consider the feeling of 
our brotherhood for Robert Tobias. Other communions have repre- 
sentatives on the staff of the World Council. He has served under 
the UCMS in Europe while scores served in Africa and Asia and 
Latin America. Yet he stands as a symbol of what Disciples rightly 
believe we ought to be doing. And the recognition given him across 
the brotherhood is the deserved tribute of a people who believe they 
have been called to contribute an ecumenical leadership. 

5. Disciples have entered into ecumenical relationships with other 
communions. Even before the establishment of the International 
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Convention provided a means of orderly representation, we were par- 
ticipating in the various interests which are now a part of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Almost without exception the state 
councils can count on a large measure of support from Disciples of 
Christ. We have participated all along in the world missionary con- 
ferences, in the universal conferences on Life and Work and on Faith 
and Order, and in the World Council of Churches. We are becoming 
more articulate in these gatherings and are developing a larger com- 
pany of thinkers who are cognizant of the issues. We have tentatively 
discussed the possibilities of merger with some other communions. 

Yet the tensions within the brotherhood have been most severe at 
the point of ecumenical relationships. Here we are confronted with 
a series of embarrassments. So we move to the second portion of our 
consideration. 


II 


Disciples of Christ suffer embarrassment in the ecumenical move- 
ment because of five serious inadequacies in our life and thought. 

1. We are embarrassed by an inadequate self-understanding. 
Certain principles enunciated by the fathers were reduced to slogans. 
These in turn degenerated into oversimplified clichés, which were ac- 
cepted as axiomatic by the second and third generations of our move- 
ment and are often repeated to this day. The popular understanding 
of these phrases was often a perversion of the original principle or of 
the apostolic faith. Legalism replaced liberty and an arrogant sense 
of achievement supplanted a proper sense of mission. 

We Disciples who on principle have entered into the ecumenical 
movement have rebelled against. the narrowness and the litera.usm in 
our inheritance. We have succeeded in creating widespread ecumenical 
sentiment among Disciples. Hundreds of our congregations support 
cooperative projects and our conventions joyfully pass resolutions on 
Christian unity year after year. How is it then that such congrega- 
tions so easily and so often fall prey to narrow-minded preachers who 
repudiate the ecumenical movement, the cooperative ventures of our 
brotherhood life, and the whole spirit of our heritage as set forth in 
the first part of this paper? 

The answer is that so much of our ecumenicity has been senti- 
mental. We have preached it with a shallow romanticism and have 
neglected the biblical doctrine of the church from which it derives. By 
contrast, the old slogans of the Disciples were not merely sentimental, 
but basically intellectual in nature. And an idea—even a mistaken 
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idea!—must overrule mere sentiment when presented by an earnest 
preacher to a congregation of devoted Christians. Negative legalism 
and spiritual arrogance sound plausible to many of our people when 
attached to the historic slogans. 

For example, there is validity in seeking out the biblical doctrine 
of the church and holding the historical church in any period under 
the judgment of the Scripture. Thus interpreted, the phrase “Where 
the Book Speaks” is a noble slogan. But the rigid biblicism often 
associated with it is a perversion of the Christian Gospel. Even 
Thomas Campbell—perish the thought!—erred here. (Perhaps we 
should say Thomas Campbell slept here!). In Proposition Four of 
the Declaration and Address he affirmed: 


The New Testament is as perfect a constitution for 
the worship, discipline, and government of the New 
Testament Church, and as perfect a rule for the particu- 
lar duties of its members, as the Old Testament was for 
the worship, discipline, and government of the Old Test- 
ament Church, and the particular duties of its members. 


And Disciples have parroted variations on that theme ever since. The 
plain fact is that the New Testament is not in any sense a constitution, 
nor does it contain one, as the Old Testament contained in the books 
of the Law a constitution for the cultus of Judaism. Only as Disciples 
come to understand that fact throughout the brotherhood, to abandon 
pattern restorationism, and to listen for the living Word of the New 
Testament concerning the Church can we mean anything significant 
by our slogans such as “Where the Scriptures speak.” 

Similarly the effort to follow the New Testament as a rule of 
faith and practice has led many Disciples to assume that we alone are 
the people of God. Such an attitude is so naive as to leave incredulous 
men who have studied in an environment of non-sectarian scholarship. 
But it still binds many of our legalists, and to disabuse them of it is 
a difficult task. Furthermore, many of our people who intuitively 
reject it have no ready answer for the literalistic preacher who insists 
that there is no New Testament authority for union meetings with the 
Methodists or for participation in a council of churches. 

The fact that hundreds of our churches have fallen prey to such 
divisive perversions of the Gospel indicates the great need for a 
theological and educational counter-offensive by Disciples who are 
committed to the ecumenical cause. In the long run we can never 
regiment this brotherhood into a given course of action through senti- 
mental appeals or court cases or high-pressure promotion. Until this 
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generation of Disciples is educated into a better understanding of our- 
selves and our position, so that churches will not be misled by a plaus- 
ible legalism, we shall suffer embarrassment in our ecumenical under- 
takings. 

2. We are embarrassed by an inadequate ecclesiology. Regard- 
ing the connectional systems in the denominations of their day as un- 
authorized by Scripture and as the means of perpetuating sectarian- 
ism, our fathers isolated the individual congregation as the only legiti- 
mate institutional expression of the church on earth. (It may be men- 
tioned in passing that Alexander Campbell did not subscribe to such 
a view). By the dissolution of presbyteries and associations they 
sought Christian unity through the destruction of the visible church 
beyond the congregation. Among us there is a general prejudice 
which holds that connectional bonds among the congregations are un- 
warrantable manifestations of ecclesiasticism and sectarianism. <Ac- 
cording to our commonly accepted theory, our churches as churches 
exercise no ordered responsibility toward one another. 

It has been insisted that all our boards, agencies, conventions, and 
the like are “societies of individuals.” As such they lack any true 
churchly status. James Hastings Nichols has recently probed this 
tender point in The Christian Century. In our defense it should be 
observed that, unable to bind ourselves to the whole church of Christ, 
we have been reluctant to set up a connectional system for Disciples 
which would schematize our separation from other communions. Yet 
we are separate from them, and in keeping our congregations separate 
even from one another we have denied them a proper realization of 
their relationship to the universal church. Actually the men among 
us who have sought to interpret the responsible agencies of the brother- 
hood as a corporate expression of the life of the churches have been 
following a sound intuition. 

We need an ecclesiology which will face the fact that to escape 
from denominationalism in any absolute sense is in the present histori- 
cal context impossible. This ecclesiology must further affirm that to 
relate the congregations of one communion responsibly to one another 
in some agreed-upon fashion gives truer expression to the New Testa- 
ment concept of the church universal than to leave the congregations 
isolated and independent. 

3. We are embarrassed by an inadequate principle of coherence. 
What actually holds Disciples of Christ together? We have denied 
that we are Campbellites, but almost immediately upon the death of 
Campbell the movement began to fall apart. Different portions found 
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coherence in the leadership of certain journals. Today some of these 
portions are entirely separate from one another. Churches of Christ 
find some cohesiveness in their opposition to instrumental music, but 
that is an inadequate cement. Among the Disciples, the cooperative 
churches maintain a relation to one another through our conventions 
and agencies. Another company of churches finds its coherence in 
opposition to the agencies, but the “independents” lack any positive, 
unifying principle, and they frequently assail one another. In between 
the so-called “‘cooperatives” and “independents” are some confused 
churches bound to both groups by the weakening ties of a common 
heritage. 

I have no clear answer to the question, “What is the means of 
coherence among us?” We have said sometimes that it is faith in 
Christ—not acceptance of a creed, but loyalty to him. Yet our history 
has not borne us out. While we feel ourselves to be one in him with 
Christians of many communions from whom we are institutionally 
separate, divisions have arisen within our own tradition among breth- 
ren who hold a common faith in him. My own judgment is that the 
group among us which has the most solid basis of coherence is made 
up of the cooperative churches which have imputed to our conventions 
and agencies a status implicitly ecclesiastical (though we have not 
dared to use the word). 

All this is a cause of embarrassment. In ecumenical discussions 
we are prompted every now and then from force of habit as Disciples 
to affirm that the principle of unity is faith in Christ. But our own 
history stops our mouths. We ought ever to insist that the church 
must receive all who believe in Christ and obey him as Lord. But if 
our unity is to be more than sentimental, we must find a principle of 
coherence among our churches. I suggest that such a principle, if ef- 
fective in practice, will be institutional or ecclesiastical in nature. 

4. We are embarrassed by an inadequate program for unity in 
our highly institutionalized culture. We have observed that our 
fathers advanced a program which worked on the frontier in the 
days of individualism. But it never made headway in the highly in- 
stitutionalized East, even in America, to say nothing of Europe. Still 
scores of our preachers confidently proclaim that sectarianism will 
ultimately be brought down as individuals “from the denominations” 
dre converted one by one to our plea and immersed in our churches. 

It is apparent that a program designed for the early nineteenth 
century frontier with its individualism is scarcely calculated for the 
present situation of ponderous and established institutions 150 years 
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later. The Springfield Presbytery and the Mahoning Baptist Associa- 
tion dissolved. None of us really expects the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the USA or the American Baptist Conven- 
tion to do so. It would not be right for them just to go out of busi- 
ness and to dissipate the treasure which they hold in trust for the one 
church. It is my own conviction that they—and we—should lose our- 
selves in a larger union to which we all gladly bring the gifts which 
God has imparted to us in our separate histories. But this is the way 
of merger, which many Disciples reject. 

Here we wince under the most excruciating pinch of embarrass- 
ment. We enter an ecumenical discussion assuming that we hold the 
key to the problem of unity.’ But, on analysis, we have no realistic 
program. Have Disciples had, in the past sixty years, any strategy for 
unity other than to convert people to “our position?” Every sect in 
Christendom would welcome unity this afternoon on such a basis, i.e., 
on its position. 

5. We are embarrassed by our inadequate participation in union 
ventures on the mission fields. Because of reasons already set forth 
and others which cannot here be discussed, Disciples have hampered 
the participation of our missionaries and the churches they have planted 
in unity movements. We stayed out of the united church in China and 
in the Philippines. There are united churches in South India and in 
Ceylon, and one is forming in North India, but little has yet been 
achieved in central India, where we are at work. Our churches in 
Japan and in one area of the Philippines entered the unions there dur- 
ing World War II when the jurisdiction of America over them was 
cut off. Though these relationships continue and have been reported 
by our foreign secretaries, our conventions have shown no such aban- 
don in celebrating these achievements as we have in passing motions 
on Christian unity in general. 

(It may be observed that we have also remained aloof from the 
one large scale union in a western land—the United Church of Canada.) 

So we are embarrassed ecumenically by the fact that though Dis- 
ciples talk much of unity, we have not entered into a major union here 
or overseas. 

In face of the five-fold embarrassment here set forth Disciples 
must examine both our minds and our hearts—and repent. 
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III 


What now are our ecumenical opportunities and duties as we look 
to the future? 

1. We must move forward in our evangelism. By a strange and 
unfortunate twist, that portion of Christendom which in the past 
generation has come to an ecumenical conviction has suffered a bad 
conscience about planting new congregations. Since we could not 
establish ecumenical churches we were reluctent to establish any 
churches. The result has been that a crusading sectarianism has taken 
over the work of church extension, that hundreds of new congrega- 
tions have been brought into existence by earnest preachers who have 
no ecumenical conception at all. The pattern may be traced in America, 
on the mission fields, and in ‘post-Christian Europe.” 

Disciples should remember that in the early period of our rapid 
growth the evangelistic proclamation, the founding of new congrega- 
tions, and the preaching of the plea for unity were closely linked. They 
should be again. We have a witness which should greatly increase its 
proportional strength in Christendom. We have a position which fits 
us to serve the spiritual needs of families from many backgrounds 
concentrated in new communities. We have lost any truly Christian 
conception of unity if it deters us from preaching the Gospel. 

2. We must push to the fullest extent the work of Christian co- 
operation and fellowship across denominational lines. Such a pro- 
cedure is as old as our movement, going back to the joint evangelistic 
efforts at Cane Ridge in 1801 and to Thomas Campbell’s refusal to 
“fence the table’ at Cannamaugh, Pennsylvania, in 1807. The im- 
portance of our fullest participation in the work of the councils of 
churches should be obvious and should require no further elaboration. 

3. We must prepare ourselves for the most effective participa- 
tion in the ecumenical discussion of theological issues, in the work of 
the Faith and Order Commission and of the Study Department of the 
World Council of Churches. Such participation requires a knowledge 
of historical and contemporary theology and a willingness to learn 
from other communions. It also involves our own preparation to bear 
witness to the truths of the Gospel emphasized in our own tradition. 
(The work of the Study Committee of our World Convention should 
be one effective means of such preparation.) In my address on Lund 
before the International Convention at Portland (previously printed 
in the SHANE QuaRTERLY) I suggested certain elements of our testi- 
mony which need to be set forth in Faith and Order discussion. 
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But Disciples need to say also to Faith and Order that we are not 
expecting the other communions to capitulate to our position on these 
issues as a condition of reunion. We must affirm that most of these 
matters, important as they are, are not barriers to unity and can be 
more readily handled by brethren living together in one fellowship than 
by strangers talking across denominational back fences. 

4. We must explore every possibility for participation in a 
merger with another communion. Unfortunately the prospects do not 
look bright. We have been twice rejected by the American Baptists. 
There has been some talk of discussions with the Congregationalists. 
But the successful consummation of such a merger seems unlikely 
in the near future. 

The traditional Disciple mind is little attracted by merger with 
another communion. We would lose our distinctiveness which we 
have prized almost perversely. We would also have to abandon the 
indefensible but still pleasing fiction that we are not a denomination. 
Our congregational independency would make it difficult to carry 
many of our churches into a merger. Yet the fact is that the move- 
ment toward reunion is going forward by a process of mergers, and 
we ought not to dictate to the Lord of History. He may have in store 
for us some development which we cannot yet conceive. The series 
of lectureships we have offered at the School of Religion on major 
mergers which have occurred in our time (Methodist, Evangelical 
United Brethern, Evangelical and Reformed, Congregational-Christian ) 
has awakened interest and enthusiasm among our students who had 
not previously thought in such terms. 

5. We must look forward to the possibility of a large-scale union 
involving many of the bodies of American Protestantism within the 
lifetime of some of us. The Conference on Church Union, sometimes 
called the Greenwich movement, is working toward such a consumma- 
tion. Representatives of nine denominations have produced a Plan 
of Union for a United Church, a tentative draft of which was pub- 
lished early in 1951. Since that time the Plan has been considerably 
revised and greatly improved. A new draft has now gone to the par- 
ticipating communions, not for publication, but for study and com- 
ment. Unless fundamental criticisms arise which are not now ex- 
pected and which cannot be reconciled, a later revision will go to the 
communions for open discussion and a still further revision for action. 
Disciples of Christ must uphold this entire process with faith and 
expectancy. The genius of the Plan enables all to preserve within 
the union what has been dearest to them. Thus our congregations 
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would continue to govern their own internal affairs. We would be 
free to worship as we have been accustomed, with the communion 
every Lord’s Day. Even the conscientious scruples of our congre- 
gations regarding the immersion of persons coming by transfer are 
charitably respected, although the hope would be for a free interchange 
of members within the United Church. And unity would become for 
us Once again not a mere slogan but a realization. 

We eagerly look forward to the joyful possibilities of such an 
ecumenical church in our century. We may be sure that whatever 
happens to this particular proposal, the younger churches of Asia and 
Africa will be blazing trails of reunion. Perhaps out of their ex- 
perience rather than from our own devising will come the outlines of 
the united church of tomorrow. 

Toward the fulfilment of reunion on so daring a scale Disciples 
might well make a peculiar contribution. It has seemed to me that 
one of the highest hours in our recent history was the joint communion 
service with the American Baptists at Chicago in 1952. Everything 
was against that service. Our eagerness to hasten a merger had 
frightened some of the Baptists. Already we knew that the much 
discussed union was off. Some Baptists did not even want the joint 
sessions, and many of our people felt a sense of let-down. Yet as 
we came to the Lord’s Table, he ministered to our spirits. Subjectivity 
is dangerous, but I will say that I felt a greater sense of oneness with 
the whole congregation that night than I have at any other communion 
service in one of our conventions. Many shared a similar experience. 

Since that time I have frequently wondered what might have 
happened if the joint communion service had come early in our nego- 
tiations with one another and the work of the commission on merger 
had proceeded from that high point. Ten thousand Baptists and 
Disciples would have felt a personal stake in the discussions. 

All of which leads to a suggestion. Eight denominations besides 
ourselves are engaged in the work of the Conference on Church Union. 
Why not schedule a simultaneous convention with each of these in turn 
every second or third year? A similar plan could be followed at state 
conventions. In such a way we could meet these brethren at the Holy 
Table where our Lord has ever spoken to us his clearest words on 
our oneness with all who are his. Then we and they would be better 
prepared to follow where he leads. 

These are the opportunities. May we ever be alert to the voice of 
our Lord in history, that he may lead us all to the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God. 
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HEBREW ABSTRACTS 


HE OBJECT of Hebrew Abstracts is to present brief descrip 

tions of articles, books and periodicals published in Hebrew or in 

other languages about the Hebrew language, literature, philol- 
ogy, exegesis, bibliography and methodology. 

The Anglo-Saxon world is perhaps vaguely aware of the wide- 
spread research activity carried on in Israel and emanating from 
established institutions of learning such as the Hebrew University, the 
Bialik Foundation, the Rabbi Kook Foundation, and the Schocken 
Institute, as well as from private publishers. Yet because that activity 
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is largely expressed in the Hebrew language, to which not many con- 
temporary scholars in the English speaking world have easy access, 
few know precisely what that activity is and what the sum total of its 
contribution to modern research is. More than one professor or in- 
structor of Hebrew or theology or ancient history has expressed a de- 
sire for brief summaries of such works of scholarship to which they 
could refer with greater ease, should the need arise for them to consult 
such works more thoroughly, and study them in their entirety. 
Limitations of space and the desire of the editors to give as much 
information as possible on the largest number of works and articles 
appearing in Hebrew journals and periodicals, will necessarily pre- 
clude more than the briefest synopsis of these works. To do them 
justice it might become necessary to devote a page or two in certain 
cases. At this juncture it is not intended to give such extensive re- 
capitulations of work of research. But it is hoped that at a later date, 
as the need arises, full English reviews or synopses of such works may 


be presented. 
A. I. K. 


Rieger, Eliezer, Modern Hebrew. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1953. 156 pages. Price: $3.75. 


The book, according to the author, who is well-known for his 
‘Ozar Milléth ha-Yesdd (1935), aims to serve as a guide “for Hebrew 
teachers, curriculum planners and compilers of text-books in the 
methods of imparting an elementary knowledge of Hebrew as a second 
language,” outside of Israel. 

The author presents a useful summary of modern investigations 
pertaining to linguistic pedagogy and succeeds in building up a good 
case for his findings, in the teaching of Hebrew as a second language. 
A very useful volume, it should be found in the library of all students 
interested in spoken Hebrew. (A. I. K.) 


A List of Publications in Humanities, Law, Science and Agri- 
culture, 1946-1952, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1953. 


This little volume contains a complete list of the scholarly and 
scientific writings of the staff of the University published between 
1946 and 1952, or in the press. The material is arranged according 
to faculties and subjects. The Hebrew and foreign language publi- 
cations of each author are given chronologically. Useful and in- 
formative. (A. I. K.) 
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Gumpertz, Y. F., Mivtae Sefatenu, Studies in Historical Phon- 
etics of the Hebrew Language. Rabbi Kook Foundation, Jeru- 
salem. xx and 349 pages. Price: I. L. 3.200 (about $2.25). 


This is a collection of papers, most of which have already been 
published in various periodicals, now reproduced with much revision 
in book form. All the papers deal with various aspects of the growth 
of the pronunciation of the Hebrew alphabet in various countries and 
at various periods. In the first paper, entitled “The Pronunciation 
of Consonants in France and its Survival in Germany,” the writer 
claims that French Jews maintained certain peculiarities of the Pal- 
estinian pronunciation. Much of that was later conserved in Germany, 
thanks to the readers of Negri (1477) and Pelikan (1502). The 
second paper is entitled “Transformations of the Pronunciation of the 
Letter Shin.’’ In this paper the view is expressed that the pronunciation 
of this letter as “SH” was unknown in Europe, except in Arabic- 
speaking Spain. The third paper is entitled “History of Yod Pro- 
nunciation.”” A fourth paper deals with ‘Phonetical Notes on the 
Grammar of the Tiberian Punctuators” The fifth paper is entitled 
“Phonetical Comments on the Grammar of the Bible in the Period 
Preceding the Vocalisation of the Text.” The sixth paper, entitled, 
“Dehik and Ate Merahik-Relics of an Ancient Grammar,” gives 
reasons why the pre-Massoretes introduced these insertions for the 
sake of rhythm. The seventh paper is entitled ‘““The Spelling of the 
Suffixes Tav-He and Kaf-He in Connection with the Principles of 
Separating Letters.”” The eighth and ninth papers deal with the 
reading of the two Shevas—the Sheva quiescent and the Sheva mobile 
in the middle and at the end of the word respectively. The tenth and 
last paper, “On the Sephardic Pronunciation of Immigrants from Ger- 
many,” deals with the phonetic problems arising as a result of the 
maintenance of speech habits from infancy. In it the writer expresses 
the view that “modern Hebrew presents a special difficulty with re- 
gard to the peculiarities of a Semitic language in that its pronuncia- 
tion has not yet developed a standard form.” 


There is an English summary at the end of the book. (A. I. K.) 


Brand, Yehoshua, Klei Haheresh Besifrut Hatalmud (Ceramics 
in Talmudic Literature). Rabbi Kook Foundation, Jerusalem, 
1953. 31 and v and 634 pages. Price: I. L. 7. (about $4.50). 


This is a compendious work of 126 chapters, with over a hundred 
illustrations on the names, various uses and development of vessels 
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and utensils during the Talmudic era. The writer’s first main object 
is the identification of the ancient utensils unearthed in excavations 
by their names appearing in ancient Hebrew literature. The writer 
holds that the modern enunciation of the names of such vessels has no 
linguistic authority and cannot be given credence, seeing that there is 
no indication as to the correct enunciation of such names either in 
medieval literature, or in ancient traditions. On the other hand modern 
philology, too, is unable to resolve these problems. Therefore, the 
writer has adopted the method of reconstruction, (i.e. has recon- 
structed the vessels from such fragments as have survived) and has 
thereby proved numerous particulars as to the material, form and 
various uses of the vessel. A secondary object is the description of 
“real life’ of the period concerned with reference to each subject. 

The importance of the author’s work will best be appreciated 
when it is remembered that Hebrew nomenclature contains an exten- 
sive terminology which was not in usage for a long period or which 
was mainly known by non-Hebrew equivalents. All these terms have 
now come back to life or been given their original meaning of the 
Talmudic era. Also, literary sources and archeological inscriptions 
have been interpreted against the background of the real life of the 
period from which they date. Many classical names have been identi- 
fied for the first time, and our knowledge has been enriched of ves- 
sels long known. 

The comprehensive introduction contains the following nine 
chapters: (1) Problems and tasks, (2) History of research of the no- 
menclature of domestic utensils and kitchen vessels during the period 
of the Mishna, (3) Method of approach of modern commentators in 
the definition of “real terms” in the Talmud, (4) Hellenistic-Roman 
ceramics in its relation to Jewish Ceramics, (5) The author’s method 
in the solution of these problems, (6) Conclusions as to our ancient 
civilization, (7) Possible conclusions from this work for the better 
identification of Greco-Roman nomenclature of that period, (8) Con- 
clusions of the research of ancient “realia” for the interpretation of 
Talmudic sources, (9) About the history of this work. 

The 126 chapters deal with as many individual vessels, most of 
them domestic, some workshop tools and vessels. Practically all of 
them are explained, as to composition and uses, against the background 
of the context in which they occur. The illustrations are for the most 
part based on illustrations of related objects as emerging from the 
works of archeologists. 

There is a very brief explanation in English (four and one-half 
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pages) at the end of which the writer states that “the Ministry of Re- 
ligions appreciating the value of this work established a small museum 
in Jerusalem for Talmudic Realia containing such exhibits as are 
capable of shedding light on hitherto unintelligible Talmudic sources.” 
(A. I. K.) 


Rabinowitz, Raphael Nathan’ Netta‘, Maamar ‘Al Hadpasat 
Hatalmud (History of Talmud Printing), edited with annota- 
tions by A. M. Haberman. Rabbi Kook Foundation, Jerusalem. 
288 pages. Price: I. L. 3.500 (about $2.25). 


This is a work originally published at or about 1866 and now 
reproduced in a modern edition with annotations and emendations by 
A. M. Haberman of the Schocken Institute. It contains a history of 
the printing of the text of the Talmud and the censorship of the Tal- 
mud, and is, in a sense, a history in miniature of Hebrew printing. 
The editor has brought research up-to-date by including material on 
all subsequent Talmud printings. There are many facsimiles of texts 
of the Talmud as they came off various presses in centers of Hebrew 
printing, and, without making any material change in the original text 
of the survey as originally printed and published by the author, the 
editor has included substantial emendations, to bring the work into 
line with the requirements of modern research. 

The edition includes a full-length biography of the author Rabbi 
Nathan Rabinowitz, a new chapter on the history of the printing of 
the Jerusalem Talmud, and an index of the cities in Europe in which 
the Talmud was printed. Talmud impressions came off all the Jewish 
presses in the world, and that means virtually all centers of Jewish 
life in Europe, Asia and the New World, including New York, Phila- 
delphia and Montreal. The facsimiles of the title pages of the various 
editions recall the numerous technical transformations that Hebrew 
printing in general went through in the course of its exodus from one 
printing center to another. (A. I. K.) 


Yerushalayim, Review for Eretz Israel Research. Edited by M. 
Ish-Shalom, M. Benayahu, A. Shohet. Rabbi Kook Foundation, 
Jerusalem, 1953. 328 pages. Price: I. L. 2.800 (about $1.59). 


This is a compendium of 28 papers by 28 contributors on and in 
connection with the exploration of Palestine, dedicated to Isaiah Press 
on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday. These contributions are 
preceded by a full bibliographical note of the writings of Mr. Press 
(in Hebrew, French, German and English) on the geography and 
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history of Palestine, and particularly of Jerusalem. The papers are 
on divergent subjects, the common denominator being the sustained 
Jewish interest in the Holy Land from the earliest days of the history 
of Israel to this day. Of immediate interest to biblical scholars are 
the first three articles: Professor Benjamin Mazar on “The Military 
Campaign of Amenhotep in the Land of Canaan,” Professor Nahum 
Sloushz on “Geographical Names in Eretz Israel according to Phoeni- 
cian Inscriptions,” and Baruch Kanel’s paper on “The Chronoligical 
Order of the Yannai Coins.” 

Professor Mazar follows and analyzes the accounts on the two 
marches of Amenhotep to the Land of Canaan as reported in the two 
inscriptions of Amada, in Nubia, and Elephantine, now on exhibit in 
the Cairo Museum. They were written by Pharaoh’s scribes and con- 
tained full reports on the first march, undertaken in the seventh year 
of his reign, and the second march, undertaken in the ninth year of 
his reign. 

Professor Sloushz discusses Palestinian place-names as conveyed 
in the Phoenician inscriptions found in several Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Places like Arvad, Gadar, Gillah, Geval, Gath, Dor, Hammon, 
Hamat, Yafo, Hakarmy, Canaan, Levanon, Lakhish, Sidon, Zor, Ziz, 
Kerat were given to important Phoenician colonies and settlements 
overseas; also hyphenated place-names containing the Hebrew word 
Sadeh (field), as well as yeh Hayam (Islands of the Sea). 

Baruch Kanel discusses the coins struck in the days of Alexander 
Yannaeus, and after examining carefully their form and writing 
reaches the (interim) conclusion that they were minted in the days of 
the High Priest John Hyrcanus. 

Among other papers in this compendium, mention should be made 
of the article by Azriel Shohet on “The views of Josephus Flavius on 
the future of Israel in their land,” in which the writer disproves, in the 
light of extracts from Josephus’ writings, the allegation that Josephus 
inclined to unpatriotic conduct, or expressed any scepticism as to the 
future of Israel in their own land. He maintains that the reverse was 
the truth. 

Finally, reference should be made to Professor S. D. Goitein’s 
comprehensive (20 pages) paper on “Jerusalem during the Arab 
period.” The writer gives a complete review of all aspects of life in 
Jerusalem during the long period of Arab occupation, in the light of 
contemporary sources, mainly but not exclusively Arabic. There is a 
brief bibliographical note of books and articles on the subject. 
(A. I. K.) 
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Peretz, Yetzhak, ‘Jvrit Kahalakha, Madrikh Be‘Inyiney Lashon 
(Proper Hebrew, A Guidebook of Language). Joseph Shreberk 
Ltd., Tel Aviv. 168 pages. Price: I. L. 1.300 (about 75 cents). 


In his introduction the writer discusses the correct criteria for 
idiomatic Hebrew. In the course of the thousands of years of the 
existence of the language several styles have crystallized and three 
schools of thought as to which of the styles should be followed: the 
conservatives, the adherents of popular speech, the adherents of the 
literary language. The styles of Hebrew have been formed in specific 
strata: the biblical style, the Mishnaic and Talmudic style, the style in 
rabbinical writings, the style of philosophical writings in medieval days, 
the style of the period of the Enlightenment (Haskalah). When the 
author asks himself what criteria to adopt and which of these diverse 
styles should be given preference he can only reply by setting forth the 
dual principle by which he is guided, namely lucidity and permanence. 
He does not completely negate the numerous innovations which have 
cropped up since Hebrew became the common speech of the Jews of 
Israel; yet he maintains that they should be watched so as to see 
whether and to what degree the common speech conforms to the two 
principles mentioned above. Furthermore, in view of the great wealth 
of contiguous words an effort should be made to attain as high a de- 
gree of uniformity in usage as possible. Thereby pitfalls will be 
avoided on the part of those confounded and misguided by that wealth 
in usages. 

The body of the book is devoted to a detailed linguistic discussion 
of words, epithets and forms of speech which have struck roots both 
in the spoken and in the written language. By adducing evidence from 
acknowledged classical sources, the writer finds it possible to eschew 
that which is not idiomatic and submit proposals for correct usage. 


(A. I. K.) 


Encyclopaedia Biblica, Thesaurus rerum biblicarum alphabetico 
ordine digestus. Ediderunt: Institutum Bialik Procurationi 
Judaicae pro Palestinae (Jewish Agency) Addictum et Museum 
Antiquitatum Judaicorum ad Universitatem Hebraicam Hiero- 
solymitanam pertinens. Tomus primus: aleph literam compec- 
tens. Sumptibus Instituti Bialik Hierosolymis MCML. (Vol. 
I of Biblical Encyclopedia). xxx and 799 pages in 2 columns, 
large format. Present price: I. L. 12. (about $8.50). 
(NoTE: The first edition of the first volume is out of print; 
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a second, revised edition is planned, and is due to appear early 
in 1954. The second volume is in the press. 


Historical. Before proceeding to give a few abstracts of the ma- 
jor articles in this Encyclopedia, it is necessary to set out, as briefly as 
possible, the history of this monumental work. In 1942 the late Pro- 
fessor Sukenik proposed to the Bialik Foundation the publication of a 
“Biblical Thesaurus,”’ arranged in alphabetical order. The Committee 
jointly appointed by the Hebrew University and the Bialik Founda- 
tion, after weighing the pros and cons of the various proposals before 
it, finally decided in favor of the publication of an encyclopedia of 
biblical lore and sciences. It was decided to publish it in five volumes 
(about 5000 columns) containing some 6,700 articles, and the whole 
plan was to have been completely implemented within five years from 
the publication of the first volume. Because of the disturbed condi- 
tions which prevailed in the country before and during the Jewish war 
of independence, the publication of the first volume was delayed until 
1950. The editorial board of the first volume consisted of E. L. 
Sukenik, chairman; M. D. Kassuto, editor-in-chief ; J. Gutmann—his- 
tory and sociology; N. H. Tur-Sinai—language, literature and law; 
S. Yeivin—archeology; Benjamin Meisler—geography and historical 
topography, history and proper nouns; M. D. Kassuto—composition 
and development of scriptures, ideas and doctrines; J. F. Lachover and 
Z. Wislavsky—style editors; Hayim Beinart—editorial secretary ; 
Moshe Gordon—director of publication; Simon Bodenheimer—fauna 
in the Bible; Michael Avi-Yonah and Penuel Kahana—illustrations ; 
Nahman Avigad—drawings and cartography; Moshe Spitzer—book 
production. 

In the following pages a few brief abstracts of the major con- 
tributions of the Encyclopedia will be given: 


AFOTH (PATRIARCHS) (By Joshua Gutmann). 


Although the term “patriarchs” (“Fathers”) has not been crys- 
talized in the Scriptures (as it was in Talmudical literature) to connote 
the three patriarchs of the people of Israel, yet Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob are nevertheless frequently referred to by that name. Their 
main fame, however, derives in the Bible not so much from the fact 
that they are the first ancestors of the people as from the fact that they 
are the fathers of the divine revelation to the nation, the carriers of the 
covenant between the nation and its God, and of the right to the estab- 
lishment of the nation in its own land. 
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To judge by their style and content the biblical stories of the 
patriarchs are no ordinary historical stories, but rather a body of na- 
tional lore on the heroes of the past whose sanctity was venerated by 
the nation. There are three schools of thought and three different 
evaluations as to the historical value of these stories. The school ad- 
hering to the mythological approach bases itself mainly on the refer- 
ences to the Canaanite cities, which were sacred to the Canaanites, and 
later to the Israelites; according to this school of thought echoes of 
original Canaanite mythology, later obliterated by the invasion of the 
Israelites, were preserved in these stories. The Ethnological School 
bases itself on the names of the heroes in these stories, e.g., Ishmael, 
Esau as founders and representatives of nations-in-formation. The 
third school puts all the emphasis on the artistic merits of the stories 
as legends on personalities that were at no time actually in existence. 
It naturally regards these personalities as legendary figures who in 
the course of time were transformed in the conception of the people 
as Fathers and Founders of the Nation. 

The overriding defect in the three schools of thought is that they 
ignore the basic fact, i.e., the place the patriarchs occupy in the forma- 
tion of the characteristic religious concepts of the Israelites. Further- 
more, they lack certain socio-historical considerations, e.g., the mar- 
riage of Abraham, whose wife was his sister on his father’s side, from 
which we may infer that such unions were not as yet completely 
prohibited. 

The list of the nations inhabiting Palestine, which is repeated in 
different versions in the Scriptures, indicates a period which preceded 
by many generations that now known as the historical period of the 
nation of Israel. Perhaps the most important feature of the stories on 
the patriarchs is the tendency to describe the individual in his joy and 
his grief, his struggles for existence, and his more idealistic striving to 
the sublime. In this respect these stories are a unique phenomenon in 
the civilization of the day, and we find nothing like it in the Egyptian 
and Babylonian records of the time. Moreover, in the stories on the 
patriarchs there is no tendency to idealize the heroes, but they are 
described and exposed as they were, with all their human frailties. 
Yet above the every-day reality of the people as they were, there was 
a sublime (divine) directing force. This, mainly, is the very special 
charm of the stories on the patriarchs. 
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AFOTH HA‘OLAM (FATHERS OF THE WORLD). 


This article contains an analysis of the ten generations that elapsed 
from Adam until Noah, with a study of the chronological system 
adopted in the biblical account and of the exaggerated ages given for 
each such Father. There is also an analogy between the Masoretic 
text and the texts in the Samaritan and Septuagint versions. Many 
scholars believe that the Scriptures intended to determine specific 
dates for important events. Kassuto, however, believed that the prob- 
lem could only be solved by parallels in the traditions in the Ancient 
East. Many Oriental peoples had traditions on ten ancient founders 
of generations. The tradition which approximates most nearly that in 
the Hebrew Scriptures is that of the Babylonians on the ten Kings who 
reigned before the Deluge. 

As regards the respective ages of the “Fathers of the World,” the 
figures in the Scriptures are very modest compared to the infinitely 
higher ages that the Babylonian tradition ascribes to the kings who 
reigned. before the deluge, tens of thousands of years for each of them. 
It would appear that the Scriptures strove to restrict and contract the 
exaggerated data of the ancient Oriental tradition. 


EFEL (MOURNING). 


Mourning rites and customs were common throughout the ancient 
East, and it appears from evidence in the Bible that the rites and cus- 
toms of the Israelites closely resembled those of their neighbors. The 
law of Moses did, indeed, ban certain of these customs, either because 
they were connected with idolatrous practices or because they entailed 
a degradation of the human person. But practices not expressly pro- 
hibited, such as the tearing of the clothes, sitting on the floor, and the 
“sack,” were certainly preserved. Some of these customs were ob- 
served in the case of a national disaster such as hunger or the over- 
throw by force of the regime (Absalom). Some scholars believe most 
of the rites and customs to have originated in the cult of the dead which 
was extant in the ancient East, but their assumptions are negated by the 
fact that according to the Scriptures the worship of the dead was 
prohibited. 


AVNEY ZIKKARON (MEMORIAL STONES) (By M. Avi- 
Yonah). 


Primeval man believed that the divine spirit penetrated the stone 
and was integrated into it. The stone thus became a holy shrine, and 
was venerated as such in that all sacrifices were offered thereat. It 
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also symbolized the dead who, by ancient concepts, approximated di- 
vinity. There were memorial stones first for the deity, then for na- 
tional events, then for the kings and their achievements. Yet the 
paucity of memorial stones or tablets for the Kings of Israel was a 
striking departure from the practice which was otherwise so common 
in the ancient East. This was no doubt in part due to the biblical pro- 
hibition of the setting up of “monuments.’’ More numerous were the 
stones erected as a mark of a covenant concluded between warring na- 
tions, or simply as a boundary mark. It may be assumed that most of 
the stones mentioned in the Bible were simple blocks of stone, unhewn 
and unfinished, seeing that use had to be made of them immediately 
after a battle. 


ABRAHAM (By M. D. Kassuto). 


It may mean “the exalted father’ or “the father of the exalted.” 
In the Dilvat cuneiform the name (Accadian?) Abramrama (19th 
century B. C. E.) occurs, which may mean “he loved the father’ or 
“T saw the father.” 

It is quite clear from the account in the Scriptures that in addition 
to what has been recorded in the Book of Genesis, the ancient traditions 
had many more tales to tell of Abraham and his immediate surround- 
ings and family. Maybe some of these unrecorded tales have been pre- 
served in the Apocrypha, in Midrashic literature and in Christian and 
Islamic traditions. The writer, while taking no stand in the contro- 
versy as to the fragmentary composition of the stories on Abraham 
(namely, deriving from the three basic documents known in biblical 
criticism as P, E, and J), maintains that the stories evince an unusual 
harmony in structure which cannot be the outcome of an accidental re- 
write out of fragments. Thus, there is numerical harmony (based on 
the numbers seven and ten). It is quite clear that out of the materials 
selected from the treasure of ancient tradition, a harmonious methodi- 
cal composition evolved which has come down to us in the account of 
the Scriptures. 


UGARIT (By M. D. Kassuto). 


The long article on the discoveries in Ras Shamra, Northern Syria, 
the ancient Ugarit, discusses the contribution these discoveries made to 
the study of the ancient Orient and the Bible. The subsequent dis- 
coveries in the Mari excavations revealed that the city had been known 
by that name in the first half of the second millennium B.C.E. There 
is little indication from the inscriptions themselves, or from any sub- 
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sequent evidence, as to the racial origin of the population of the city, 
though the ceramics fragments and relics indicate a close affinity be- 
tween them and the people of the Euphrates valley. Its prosperous 
economy, as its flourishing civilization, was under the strong influ- 
ence of Mesopotamian civilization, and the influx of the Semitic tribes, 
in the second half of the third millennium B.C.E., made it a real com- 
mercial entrepot between the Greek islands and Egypt. Relics of two 
great temples, of luxurious homes and sarcophagi point to considerable 
wealth in the city during most of the second millennium, as do the 
elaborate utensils and containers of stone, marble, etc. 

The texts in the tablets discovered were in cuneiform. They were 
apparently the essential nucleus of an elaborate economic and diplo- 
matic archive which was kept by the kings of Ugarit. The script was 
neither ideographical nor phonetical, but alphabetic. It revealed a 
language which definitely belonged to the family of Semitic languages, 
though it is still doubtful whether it was part of the Phoenician group 
thereof. 

Considerable importance attaches to the literary texts found in 
the Library Building. These include the Ba‘al epos, the Danill and 
Akhat epos, the Karit epos, and a poem written on the occasion of thie 
nuptials of the god and goddess of the moon. Most of the texts origi- 
nate from the period from the fifteenth to the twelfth centuries B. C. E. 

Even as the correct deciphering of the Ugarit texts is only possible 
in the light of the interpretation of biblical texts, so do these texts them- 
selves shed much light upon biblical texts, both as to form and as to 
content. As to form, metre as well as parallelism and syllogism was 
common to Ugarit and biblical texts alike. So also the use of the dual 
in the case of nouns connoting single objects, and the ample use made 
of the simile. Obviously the Ugarit and the biblical literatures fol- 
lowed an identical common tradition. Many words and forms of 
speech in the Bible which were of dubious origin and uncertain inter- 
pretation have been explained in the light of the material found in the 
Ugarit tablets. 

As to content, the information gathered from the Ugarit tablets 
as to the religion, worship and customs of the Ugarit people will prove 
profitable to the better acquaintance with much of biblical lore. Thus 
the sarcasm used by the prophet Elijah in his references to Ba‘al deity 
is easily explained against the background of a story very similar to 
it in one of these tablets. 

The ancient tradition as to the war of the God of Heavens against 
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his enemies, which is found in the Ugarit Ba‘al epos, is repeated with 
considerable variations in the ancient Israel lore. 


ADAM (By M. D. Kassuto). 


As the common name of all human creatures, the word Adam is 
also found in the Ugarit inscriptions, where the ancestor of all the 
gods is referred to as “Father of Adams.” In Phoenician there is also 
the plural form Adamim which does not occur in Hebrew. The ety- 
mology of the word is still uncertain. Only in the first chapter of 
Genesis, and not elsewhere in the Scriptures, do we find the story of 
Adam, the first man. There are many parallel stories about the first 
man in Sumerian and Accadian literatures, particularly about the crea- 
tion of men (in plural) by the gods. Similarly, the story about the 
first sin of Adam and his punishment finds its parallel in many ancient 
Oriental texts, particularly in the myth of Adap son of Aea. The idea 
of the biblical story is that had Adam chosen to remain in the garden 
of Eden, he could have derived an easy livelihood from the fruits of 
the garden, but that inasmuch as he committed a sin, he must work 
hard for his livelihood. But in addition to the punishment envisaged 
by God, there is also the promise of his maintenance. 


UKHLUSSIYAH (POPULATION) (By Joshua Gutmann). 


Information in the Scriptures on the population in the land of 
Israel is of two kinds: (1) information on the participation of the 
population in historical events, and (2) census and enumeration lists. 
The information of the first-mentioned category can hardly be taken 
as reliable evidence of numbers. Thus, the statement in II Chronicles 
13:17 as to the five hundred thousand who fell in the war of Jeroboam 
against Rehoboam is no indication as to the size of the population of 
Israel. There are few exact figures in ancient historiography, and the 
Greek chroniclers themselves are no exception. 

On the other hand, the information of the second category may 
generally be considered correct so long as the figures were based on 
censuses and enumerations taken for purposes of administration. The 
figure seventy as being the strength of the Israelite population that 
went down to Egypt is presumably a round figure which was much 
liked by the ancients. There is a full and elaborate information on 
the census taken by Joab, in the days of King David, which lasted ten 
months. After discussing the various theories as to numbers used and 
declared in those days, the writer reaches the conclusion that the pos- 
sibility is not to be ruled out that the area under King David, included 
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in the census, supported a population of some five millions. The 
figures as to the number of the repatriates from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity approximate fifty thousand. It may be assumed that the country 
was then largely unpopulated and that that number was easily integrated 
into its economy with the help of the existing population. Informa- 
tion from the Hellenistic period (third century C.E.) gives the popula- 
tion of Jerusalem as 120,000. While this figure may be exaggerated, 
insofar as the area of the city of Jerusalem proper is concerned, one 
particular given in the name of Hectaius is undoubtedly correct. Be- 
cause of its special significance in the days of the Second Common- 
wealth, a substantial portion of the population of Judaea was concen- 
trated in the city. 

In a postscript to this article (by Michael Avi-Yonah) the writer 
maintains that in addition to the evidence from biblical Scriptures, an 
assessment of the population at various periods may be arrived at 
through the process of archeological examination. The latest estimates, 
viewed from this point of view, of the total population of the country 
during the Roman-Byzantine period give a peak population of four 
millions ; accordingly the population of the country during the reign 
of the Israelite kings may be put at a million and one third, and their 
number during the occupation may be put at one million. 


OTZAR (pl. Otzarot) (TREASURY) (By J. Gutmann). 


The term connotes both assets (mainly material, but sometimes 
also spiritual), and the place in which they are kept. There were well- 
organized treasuries, in charge of competent officials, in ancient Egypt. 
Although there was a minister in charge of the treasury, final responsi- 
bility therefor rested with the king, who affixed the royal seal to the 
treasury on locking it, and unsealed it on opening it. There were 
treasuries containing the public finances of the realm, as well as special 
holy treasures of Temple valuables and utensils in charge of the priests 
responsible therefor. As in other Oriental countries, so in Israel, too, 
close watch was kept on the public exchequer. During the period pre- 
ceding the Hasmonaean rebellion the public treasury of the Temple was 
rich in funds. Private deposits were also kept in it. Problems con- 
nected with the methods of its management and supervision constituted 
an important factor in the situation which ultimately ended in the 
rebellion. 
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URIM VE-TUMIM (By N. H. Tur-Sinai). 


Urim ve-tumim was the name given to the divine oracle in the 
Temple through which the Lord made known his wishes to the people. 
There were special utensils which served that purpose, and these were 
carried by the High Priest on his person. The name, of uncertain 
etymology, and its strange dual form have been the subject of elaborate 
research and investigations. D. H. Mueller sought an analogy in a 
Southern Arabian combination of words meaning “cast’’ or “‘deter- 
mine.” He inferred from that a connotation meaning “the divine will 
was cast,” for blessing or malediction. It may be that the Urim Ve- 
tumim took the form of small labels or diverse stones which God, re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the world, carried on his heart, or the 
High Priest who stood in the place of God carried on his person when- 
ever a person came to seek divine guidance and establish what the will 
of the Lord was. 


AHAB, SON OF OMRI (King of Israel 874-852 B.C.E.) (By 
Joshua Gutmann). 


Ahab, son of Omri, was the king who consolidated most of the 
territorial gains of his father, but warded off the attacks of Aram 
against Israel. In the battle of Karkar (853 B.C.E.) Ahab held a very 
prominent place among the Kings of Syria. According to the descrip- 
tions of Shalmanesser III (monolith II 90-95), the third ally, Ahab, 
entered the battle with no less than 2000 chariots of war and 10,000 
infantry, as against the smaller forces that the other allies could throw 
into the battle. That battle was not the exclusive battle of the King 
of Aram but rather that of a confederation of all Syrian kings. 


Relics discovered in the Samaria excavations point to a state 
of considerable prosperity under his reign. The temples unearthed by 
the United Archeological Expedition (1931-35) show a high construc- 
tion and masonry technique originally emanating from Phoenicia. 
Ahab also reformed the governmental machinery. The narrator in 
the Book of Kings was not too kind toward Ahab because of his atti- 
tude to religion. On the other hand the bare information which the 
narrator sets forth points to the overriding fact that the king was 
rather popular with his contemporaries, and that even prophets fre- 
quently pronounced themselves in his favour. His main source of 
weakness was apparently his weakness towards his wife Yezebel. Be- 
ing generally a man of moderate tendencies, he was moderate towards 
her, too, and could not resist her incursions into the cultural and re- 
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ligious life of his people and her attempts to introduce elements of 
Canaanite cult. His courage and his devotion to the interests of his 
people and his land were given forceful expression in his heroic death 
on the battlefield when he disguised himself as a plain soldier and fell 
in battle as such. 


AHAZ, SON OF YOTAM (FATHER OF HEZEKIAH) (By the 
Editors ). 


Ahaz, son of Yotam was the king in whose days Ba‘al worship 
expanded throughout the land. Scholars differ as to the length of his 
reign. The term “sixteen years” mentioned in the Bible is apparently 
a repetition of the term of reign assigned to his father Yotam. Some 
hold that he had already reigned in the days of his grandfather Uziyahu, 
after the death of Yotam who was not king but merely a sort of Acting 
Governor, and thus the years of his reign are counted from the death 
of Uziyahu (733/34) until 727 when Hezekiah ascended the throne. 
Others believe that he reigned from the death of Yotam in 735 until 
715 which is held to be the first year of Hezekiah’s reign. But both 
Assyrian and biblical records indicate that Ahaz had already begun to 
reign in 733, the year of the war between Aram and Israel and Judah, 
and the march of Tiglat-pileser into Damascus. 

The intention of the allies in this war was to unite all political 
factors in Southern Syria and Palestine in one grand alliance that 
should be able successfully to resist the designs of Assyria. The 
Edumaean revolt against Judah was part of this scheme. When 
Aramaean forces invaded Jerusalem Ahaz sent a letter of capitulation 
to Tiglat-Pileser together with a gift from the Temple treasures. This 
course was repugnant to Isaiah who insisted on faith in God rather 
than in help from Assyria. (A. I. K.) 


St. John, Robert. Tongue of the Prophets. Doubleday & Com- 
pany, New York, 1952. 367 pages. 


As lexicographer and father of spoken Hebrew, Eliezer Ben 
Yehuda occupies a secure place in Hebrew literature. Robert St. John, 
the author of Shalom Means Peace, has fused bits of Ben Yehuda’s 
autobiography, accounts of Ben Yehuda’s family, and interviews with 
Ben Yehuda’s friends, into a fictionalized biography. 

As a stranger to the Hebrew language, St. John is entitled to a 
few inaccuracies. But a reckless disregard of facts and gross mis- 
statements combine to make Tongue of the Prophets a mine of mis- 
information. 
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That Ben Yehuda’s Thesaurus was not “the first real Hebrew dic- 
tionary in history” needs no proof: the Arukh of Rabbi Nathan of 
Rome and the excellent Thesaurus of Samuel Joseph Finn, to mention 
only two out of many lexical compendia of Hebrew, furnish mute refu- 
tation of the author’s allegations. 

In his translations of Hebrew words Robert St. John has been led 
astray by his guides and consultants. Three examples must suffice. 
Manginah is not an expression “which disappeared from usage long 
ago.” From the Bible where it connotes song, it wandered into 
medieval and modern Hebrew literature where it also means melody 
or tune. Mikveh is not a “purification ceremony.” It is a ritual bath. 
And talpioth—a crux interpretum—is certainly not a “pretty hillside.” 

In spite of these strictures, Tongue of the Prophets merits atten- 
tion and consideration as the first attempt to portray a major figure in 
Hebrew letters against contemporary backgrounds. (E. S.) 


KRESSEL, G., Mada Hamigra. Madrikh Bibliografi. (The Study 
of the Bible. An Annotated Bibliography.) M. Newman Pub- 
lishing House, Ltd., Tel Aviv, 1953. 189 pages. 


In this book Kressel presents a very well-planned and useful, 
though elementary, bibliographical handbook on Biblical literature. 
It lists 797 annotated bibliographical references dealing with the Old 
Testament, the Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha. 

Among the subjects treated are: bibliographies, encyclopedias, 
forms of Biblical literature; editions of Biblical texts; concordances 
and anthologies; translations of the Bible, including references to 
textbooks and critical works in the field; archaeology and epigraphia; 
Biblical exegesis in Jewish sources, though such important non-Jewish 
works as the International Critical Commentary are also listed; the 
language of the Bible; bibliographies of general Semitic literature, dic- 
tionaries, grammars, and philological studies; the history of Biblical 
Israel and of the early Eastern peoples; Palestine—its geography, 
flora and fauna; Biblical atlases and maps; ethnology and folklore; 
Biblical law; Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. 

The book is also supplied with a complete author-index relating 
to the works listed. 

The bibliography is deliberately restricted to works written in 
Hebrew, Yiddish, English and German. The author’s objective as 
stated in the introduction is two-fold: “To list the best of Hebrew 
literature, during the past two generations, dealing with Biblical re- 
search, and thus to guide the Hebrew reader and student into the most 
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important and most modern non-Hebrew literature.” References to 
school textbooks and to the role of the Bible in belles lettres and the 
arts are expressly excluded. Finally, the book does not claim to be 
exhaustive even in the delineated area. 

This book should prove useful not only to the student embarking 
upon Biblical research but also to the specialist in the field. ( Harry 
Siller ) 





RECENT HEBREW BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
By 
LAWRENCE MARWICK 
Chief, Hebraic Section, The Library of Congress 


The most welcome accession to the field of Hebrew library science 
is the new, revised and enlarged edition (Tel-Aviv, 1952) of the bib- 
liographical lexicon of Hebrew literature entitled Bet ‘eked sefarim, 
first published in Antwerp, 1928-1931. In the words of its author, 
Ch. B. Friedberg, it lists “the whole Hebrew and Jewish-German 
literature, inclusive of the Arab, Greek, French-Provencal, Italian, 
Latin, Persian, Samaritan, Spanish-Portuguese and Tartarian works, 
printed in the years 1474-1950 with Hebrew letters.” 

Alphabetical indexes of authors and of titles arranged by subject 
will follow. The distinguished author, a leading Hebrew bibliographer, 
is a survivor of the Nazi reign of terror, who embodied in this work 
upwards of fifty years of painstaking research. 

To be completed in five volumes, this bibliographical lexicon will 
contain over 50,000 titles. The initial volume, covering letters ’alef to 
sayin lists 8,576 titles. Volume II, letters het to mem, enumerates 
8,793 titles. 

A comparison between the two editions, reveals 


under alef —1526 titles against 2812, 
“bet — 892 “ “ ms. 
zayin— 420 “ as 678, 

het — 807 “ “. 9a. 

kaf — 416 “ 804, 

mem —2462 ‘“ “4388. 


It is an invaluable reference tool to the librarian, scholar and biblio- 
phile. 
Palestine and Zionism is perhaps the most handy and valuable bib- 
liography in English in this field. Sylvia Landress, editor, aptly 
describes it as 


an index to current books, pamphlets and periodical liter- 
ature on Israel, Palestine, Zionism, the related fields of 
the Middle East, Jews and the Jewish problem. It is 
published bi-monthly and cumulated at the end of the 
year by the Zionist Archives and Library of the Palestine 
Foundation Fund. 
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The bibliography is made up of two parts, an index to 
periodical articles and current books and pamphlets. 
Each section is arranged by author, subject, and title 
entry. Lists of periodicals and publishers are given. 

The periodical section comprehensively covers the Is- 
raeli and Zionist periodicals in English, Hebrew, Yid- 
dish, etc. and includes pertinent articles in general 
magazines. 

The book list includes books, pamphlets, reprints of 
articles, speeches and ephemera in English, Hebrew and 
other languages. The Hebrew titles are translated into 
English. 

For the excellent and exacting work of compilation and indexing 
we are grateful to the staff of the Zionist Archives and Library of the 
Palestine Foundation Fund, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Kirjath sepher. Bibliographical Quarterly of the Jewish and Umi- 
versity Library. The Magnes Press, The Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem. 

An authoritative, annotated subject bibliography of all new books 
and periodicals published in Israel, as well as Hebraica and Judaica 
published overseas. Each entry contains complete bibliographical in- 
formation except for price, and there is an annual index of authors and 
titles. Government publications are included. Important articles in 
newspapers and periodical literature are also listed. 

Until last year, the Shenatone Davar or annuals of Davar, the 
great daily newspaper of the General Federation of Jewish Labor, 
Tel Aviv, contained complete classified annual bibliographies of books 
and periodicals for the year. Brief entries gave author, title, and 
publisher but no prices. 

Yad La-Kore, a library magazine published quarterly by the 
Merkaz le-Tarbut we-Hasbarah, 113 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv, and 
edited by S. Shunami, contains useful bibliographies and related 
information. 

For speedy, up-to-date information, our best guide is the Kuntres 
bibliyografi, a monthly classified list of books and periodicals pub- 
lished in Israel during the preceding month. It contains complete 
bibliographical information, gives prices, and is cumulated annually. 
Indexes of author, title and publisher further enhance its value. 

The editor of the Kuntres bibliyografi, Reuven Levi, is also re- 
sponsible for the list of Israel’s literary output which appears in the 
Government Shenatonim (Yearbooks). 

The List of Government Publications published by The State 
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Archives and Library, Jerusalem, 1952, contains 400 titles which ap- 
peared during the first three years of Israel’s existence. 

Pirsume ha-Knesset u-memshelet Yisrael she-nitkablu be-sifriyat 
ha-Knesset is a mimeographed list of Government publications received 
by the Library of the Knesset. It covers much of the same ground as 
the above. 

Very useful is The First Israel Press Guide, the trade list compiled 
and published by Sela‘, “the collective subscription” agency, which 
names all Israel newspapers and periodicals, giving frequency, place, 
price, language, and party or organizational affiliation. 

It facilitates selection from a plethora of 323 titles, in a dozen 
languages, in a country the size of Israel, where about 21 newspapers 
appear daily and 96 weeklies and 116 monthlies supplement the literary 
diet of the population. | 

Bibliographie Juive du Maghreb; Ouvrages parus depuis la Liber- 
ation by E. Namenyi appeared in no. 6, volume 2, of the Revue Trime- 
strielle du Fonds Social Unifié in December, 1953. It consists of 107 
items and includes both books and articles on the subject. Some of 
the major items are accompanied by brief analysis of contents as well 
as references to published reviews about them and to related problems 
dealt with by the same author elsewhere. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


LerFKow1Tz, Davin, Medicine for a Sick World, Dallas, Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1952, 238 pp. Price $3.75. 


This book is a selection of essays and sermons from the fifty 
year ministry of a liberal Jewish rabbi, whose professi-nal work has 
gained him a wide reputation both among his own leaders and in the 
wider religious life of our country. Dr. Lefkowitz, whose service has 
been characterized by brilliant leadership of but two Jewish congrega- 
tions over a span of half a century, was honored by Southern Me*hodist 
University with an honorary LL.D. degree, and upon retirement from 
his leadership of Temple Emanu-E] in Dallas, Texas, was appointed 
visiting professor at Perkins School of Theology, lecturing on con- 
temporary Judaism. 

The book contains five essays and twenty-two sermons. In spite 
of the fact that the dates of these essays and sermons range from 1932 
to the present the content of each of them is pertinent and significant. 

The five essays are brilliant and interesting. One deals with the 
primacy of the synagogue in American Judaism. Two of the essays 
show the author’s personal concern with the work and contributions 
of Spinoza and Goethe. The other two essays are of considerable 
interest to all readers in the field of religion today, one dealing with 
what the author calls ‘“The Need for a New Idealism,” and the other 
presenting the traditional Jewish and liberal point of view on the 
separation of church and state. This latter essay is of course directed 
toward complete separation of church and state, and is documented 
with much historical evidence. Although this essay is dated 1932 
its content is not out of date, and it would compare quite favorably 
with current articles and studies which stem from a similar point of 
view. 

The sermons, the first of which bears the title of the book, are 
all fairly representative of the liberal point of view in modern American 
religious life. Many of them are taken from the Old Testament 
prophets, and many get down into the social and political problems 
that have beset the nation and the world in this century. The title of 
one of the sermons comes close to describing them all: “The Religion 
of Thinking Men.” This is the burden of Rabbi Lefkowitz’s sermons, 
in that he conceives of religion in rationalistic and naturalistic terms, 
although touched with a profound respect for and belief in Jewish 
literature and tradition. I was interested to note that in selecting the 
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three great events in all history Rabbi Lefkowitz chose the eighth 
century prophets, the age of the apostles, and the Protestant Re- 
formation. 

This book will be of interest to those who want to come a little 
closer to understanding liberal Jewish thought and life in America 
at mid-century. It will not, probably, win any wide or general acclaim 
among Protestants but its message is nontheless important reading 
for all who want to understand the liberal tradition in American 
religious life even in a time when that tradition is, for a while, taking 
a back seat. 

JAMES BLAIR MILLER 


THROUGH THE GOsPELs TO JEsuUS. By Dwight Marion Beck. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 468 pages. $4.00. 


Dr. Beck, professor of Bible in Syracuse University for the past 
twenty years, has given us a superb work on almost every phase of the 
Gospels and the life of Jesus. The greater part of the book presents 
a treatment of the life and teachings of Jesus as given in the Synoptic 
Gospels. The last hundred pages are devoted to as exclusive study of 
Jesus as presented in the Fourth Gospel. 

The book is divided into five parts: “The World in Which Jesus 
Lived;” “The Origins of the Gospel;”’ “Sources for the Study of 
Jesus ;” “The Synoptic Gospels ;” ‘The Fourth Gospel.” This work is 
packed with material, to such an extent that a possible criticism might 
be that its very bulk makes it almost impossible for the student to as- 
similate it all. Yet, it is written so lucidly and the style is so good that 
this reviewer would not press the criticism, especially in view of the 
fact that nothing in the book could be omitted without serious loss. 

If one wishes a book which is strongly propagandistic in nature 
he wiil be disappointed with Beck’s volume. Although I feel rather 
sure that the author’s viewpoint is largely that which pleases me, yet 
he never goes all the way to make me completely happy. Since, how- 
ever, the book is intended as a text it probably wisely presents various 
viewpoints with the pertintent, sustaining data. It is difficult for me 
to imagine how a writer could more fairly present opposing views than 
does Dr. Beck and still allow the reader an occasional glimpse of his 
own convictions. 

One striking feature of the book is the treatment of the nativity 
materials which are discussed not in an early section but following the 
complete discussion of the life and teachings of Jesus as seen in the 
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Synoptic Gospels. It is evidently Professor Beck’s opinion that a more 
mature understanding of these narratives will be reached after a 
thorough study has been made of all the problems and materials pre- 
sented in the earlier chapters. . 

This is a great work and by all means the best textbook for a 
thorough and comprehensive study of Jesus and the Gospels. But its 
value lies not only in the fact that it is a textbook; this will be an 
invaluable book for the minister or teacher who wishes a readable, yet 
mature, production in this area. Beck’s balanced treatment of demons, 
miracles, resurrection appearances and the Sermon on the Mount 
is alone worth the price of the book. 

S. Marion SMITH 


THE GOSPEL OF THE SPIRIT, A STUDY IN THE FouRTH GOSPEL. By 
Ernest Gadman Colwell and Eric Lane Titus. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1953. 190 pages. $2.50 


In 1936 Dr. E. C. Colwell produced a unique book on the Gospel 
of John called John Defends the Gospel. No work on the Fourth Gospel 
makes it so alive in its environment which was definitely hostile toward 
the Christian movement. This Gospel was presented in Colwell’s book 
as defending Christianity on several fronts. The work evoked both 
keen interest and criticism. 

Now, in collaboration with a former student, Professor Eric 
Titus, professor of New Testament in the University of Southern 
California’s School of Religion, Dean Colwell presents another study 
of the Fourth Gospel. The preface to The Gospel of the Spirit indi- 
cates that this is an interpretation of the Gospel of John. Since the 
former Colwell book is out of print (although this reviewer thinks it 
should be republished), the present work may serve slightly as a kind 
of second edition. However, it definitely carries on the study in some 
new areas. 

The central theme of the authors’ isterpretation lies in two asser- 
tions: first, that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is an important part of 
ihe teaching of this Gospel; second, that the Fourth Gospel defines 
Jesus in terms of revelation. Relative to the former point it is the 
claim of these authors that Jesus became the Son of God only when 
the Holy Spirit came upon him. As presented in the Gospel of Mark 
this advent of the Spirit is called “adoptionism;” for the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel it is “incarnationism.” It is held that, in common with 
Mark, the Fourth Gospel has no theory of a supernatural birth. The 
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evangelist is driven to account for the divine nature of Jesus in another 
manner; the descent of the Spirit at the baptism is his answer. This 
kind of interpretation in Mark has been familiar to scholars for many 
years; the interpretation given by Colwell and Titus to the Fourth 
Gospel will be quite new in most circles. 

The last chapter of the book discusses the Revelation of God. This 
revelation is not conceived in philosophical terms, as the use of “Logos” 
might cause one to assume; Jesus is the revelation of God. A very keen 
treatment is given of the place of Logos in the Gospel. The authors 
consider the person of Jesus as an historical being of far more import- 
ance in this Gospel than the philosophical “Logos.” In fact, Logos is 
one of the least important titles in the Gospel. 

By those who appreciated Colwell’s former work on The Gospel 
of John, The Gospel of the Spirit will be highly desired. Those who 
do not have access to the former work should by all means become 
acquainted with the present volume which is an important contribution 
to Johannine studies. 

S. MaRIon SMITH 


CULTS AND CREEDS IN GRAECO-ROMAN Ecypt. By H. Idris Bell. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 1953. 107 pages. $4.75. 


For many years we have come to expect from this outstanding 
scholar work which makes a real contribution to the understanding of 
life in the world which gave birth to the Christian religion, especially 
with regard to careful and effective study of papryi. This work does 
not disappoint us, and once again we are in debt to Dr. Bell, this time 
for an extremely valuable and interesting account of the religious 
life in ancient Egypt, with special emphasis on the Graeco-Roman 
period. The treatment takes us through the period of the triumph 
of Christianity in that ancient land of mystery and faith. 

The book (the publication of Forwood Lectures delivered at the 
University of Liverpool in February, 1952) makes a substantial con- 
tribution to the study of religion in an area admittedly confusing. 
The particular value of Bell’s work is, as we should of course expect, 
that it brings to bear upon the the subject information that may be 
gleaned from the papyri finds in Egypt. To this extent, one may find 
in this book a convenient and informative summary of the relevant 
facts. This reviewer would add that one ought not be mislead into 
thinking that, so source materials, only the papyri are used. Here the 
reader will find also documentation to other types of primary materials, 
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such as the Hellenistic writers, the Fathers of the Church, the Hermetic 
literature. 

In the first lecture, “The Pagan Amalgam,” Bell traces the de- 
velopment of Egyptian religion in the Ptolemaic period, emphasizing 
the influence of Greek ideas following in the wake of Alexander’s 
conquests and the spread of Greek culture. One is impressed most of 
all with the syncretistic aspect of the religion. An extremely valuable 
and interesting account of ‘““The Jews in Egypt” is the subject of the 
second lecture. Again, we are indebted to the author for light on a 
complicated subject. Bell’s treatment (he has done work on this 
before) must be added to Goodenough’s work, as increasingly others, 
to help us correct an outworn approach to the religion of Egyptian 
Jews. The third lecture, “The Preparation for Christianity,” (a title 
which I regard as unsatisfactory and misleading) follows through 
the treatment of the religion of Egypt in Roman times. Once again, 
the syncretistic nature of that faith emerges as its dominating character- 
istic. Finally, Bell sketches briefly (although with amazing effective- 
ness) the beginnings and progress of the Christian religion in Egypt. 
Not much can admittedly be said about beginnings; the remainder is 
dealt with in a way which is not only interesting but informative. 

The content of the lectures would in itself constitute the import- 
ance of the volume. In addition, however, there are appended two brief, 
but extremely valuable, bibliographies: one dealing with such primary 
sources as the papyri, ostraca and the Corpus Hermeticum, the other 
consisting of a list of some of the most important secondary treatments. 

This book will be welcomed by those who are concerned either 
with the religion of the Graeco-Roman world or the early history of 
Christianity. It cannot be overlooked in historical and religious studies 
and ought to be on the shelf of every theological library. 

Myrppyn W. JONES 








